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Memorabilia. 


ME. William Miller, who was Honorary 
Librarian to the Dickens Fellowship 
from 1903 to 1925, has devoted many years 
to compiling an immense bibliography: 
‘The Dickens Student and Collector. A 
List of Writing Relating to Charles Dickens 
and His Works 1836-1945. (Chapman & 
Hall, 30s. pp. xii, 351.) It is concerned 
only with the “Ana,” and excludes all 
Dickens’ own works. The later part of the 
work has been done in America, and its 
publication has been made possible by the 
generosity of the Boston (U.S.A.) branch of 
the Dickens Fellowship. 
' Until now the student of Dickens has had 
to rely a good deal on F. G. Kitton’s 
‘Dickensiana,’ published in 1886, for a 
record of the early reviews, etc. Kjtton’s 
book contains many extracts and comments 
of great use. Mr. Miller can spare no space 
for extract or comment because of the im- 
mensely greater number of items he includes; 
the lists of titles and authors alone run to 
280 pages. As a mere bibliography Kitton is 
thus superseded, and Mr. Miller has pro- 
duced a book of reference to which all 
Serious students and scholarly critics will 
have to go; but Kitton will still be useful as 
a guide to what many of these early articles 
contain. 
Mr. Miller would have been wiser if he 
had been less ambitious in his claims; for he 
does say: “The chief object of the under- 








taking is to supply a complete list of all | 
Dickensiana . . . published up to the pre- | 


sent time "—and my dots do not hide a list | 


of exceptions. It is an impossible object to 
aim at, and of course it is not achieved. 

The interests of the serious student of 
Dickens and those of the collector or the 
mere accumulator of association-items are 
by no means identical. About ninety-pages 
of Mr. Miller’s lists, under the headings 
‘ Poetical,’ ‘ Dramatic,’ ‘Musical,’ ‘ Antho- 
logical’ and ‘ Plagiaristic,’ have little or no 
bearing on Dickens or his works and are 
scarcely of interest to the student of any- 
thing but the more trivial aspects of the 
Dickens Cult. Yet, having included all this, 
Mr. Miller excludes most articles dealing 
with the works or biography in the daily 
press, not because the task would have been 
impossible, but because, as he expressly says, 
they “would have made too bulky a book.” 
The principles on which he treats the weekly 
press are not laid down in his Preface; but, 
broadly, he includes the original Weekly 
reviews of Dickens’s works and of Forster’s 
‘ Life,’ but excludes other Weekly matter. 
This means that, though he lists a number of 
obscure modern parish magazines as being 
Monthlies and even includes an article from 
The Dental Magazine and Oral Topics, he 
has no references to the mass of material in 
The Times Literary Supplement and none to 
such papers as the modern Spectator or The 
New Statesman. Yet it happens that The 
New Statesman articles by. Quennell, 
Pritchett and “ Lionel Cranfield ” have done 
much in recent years to change the mood 
and direction of Dickens criticism. And it 
is remarkable to find no mention of Mr. 
Bevington’s book The Saturday Review, 
which discusses at length the “ Reviler’s ” 
attitude to Dickens and his work during his 
lifetime. 

A Student’s Guide depends much on the 
arrangement and quality of its index. This 
70-page index of names and titles only was 
not made by the author himself, and there- 
fore does not represent his thought about 
the usefulness of his book. Yet a carefully 
thought-out subject index would have been 
a truly valuable contribution to Dickens 
scholarship, even if it had only referred to 
items earlier than 1870. 

These objections are not intended to be 
merely captious and negative; for the time 
has surely come when Dickens scholarship 
should be rescued from the doddering 
atmosphere and methods of ill-qualified 
enthusiasts. 
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Literary and Historical filling in the intervals with tours at home 


Notes. 


JOHN RICH AS “LUN.” 
HOw came John Rich to adopt the stage 

name of Lun? William Cook in his 
‘Elements of Dramatic Criticism, pub- 
lished in 1775, wrote that the art of 
pantomime was brought to perfection “ par- 
ticularly under the celebrated Lun and his 
pupil Mr. Rich, late sole patentee of Covent 
Garden Theatre,” and Tate Wilkinson 
writing fifteen years later gave the further 
explanation that “Lun had been the name 
of a famous man -who represented Harle- 
quin in Paris, therefore when Mr. Rich 
appeared as Harlequin the name of Lun was 
inserted in the bills.” 

So far as is known, no one challenged 
either of these statements at the time, and it 
was not until the mid-nineteenth century 
that curious amateurs of theatrical history 
began rummaging in the annals of the 
French stage for record of an actor with so 
singularly un-French a name. All search 
was fruitless; and many learned authorities, 
notably the late Mr. W. J. Lawrence, finally 
decided to treat the whole story as a canard, 
dismissing Monsieur Lun as having no more 
real existence than Mrs. Gamp’s Mrs. Harris. 

Yet such an assumption is not wholly 
satisfactory, for Cook was a frequenter of 
the Bedford Coffee House, where actor 
notabilities and critics met, intimate friend 
of Macklin and Foote, whose biographies he 
wrote, and altogether unlikely to be at fault 
where stage reminiscences were concerned; 
while Tate Wilkinson had served under 
Rich as an actor, was also a personal friend, 
so had ample opportunity to get first hand 
information on the point. 

Here then is a pretty little problem for 
those who enjoy unravelling mysteries; and 
I for my part, after close study of available 
contemporary records have come to the 
tentative conclusion that the supposedly 
fabulous Frenchman was none other than 
Francisque Moylin or Molin, head of a 
troop of strollers who in the early years of 
the eighteenth century played at the Fairs of 
St. Germain and St. Laurent in Paris,! 











1 St. Germain Fair lasted for six or seven weeks, 
ending on Palm Sunday; that of St. Laurent from 
27 June till the end of September. 


| 
| 


| 





and abroad. He made a great reputation in 
this somewhaf lowly walk, being, according 
to the brothers Parfait, particularly success- 
ful as Harlequin “ whom he played with no 
other model than the idea he himself had 
formed of the character.” 

His troop was mainly a family affair, in- 
cluding besides himself and his wife, his 
brother Simon and wife, his sister-in-law 
Mme. Sallé, her husband, and their two 
small children, a boy and a girl? Both 
distinguished themselves as dancers at a very 
early age. Marie was afterwards to become 
twin star with Camargo at the Paris Opera, 
her brother to die in London, after a 
meteoric career, while still in his twenties. 

In 1716 Rich must somehow have heard 
of these infant prodigies—Marie was then 
10 and her brother 12—for they came to 
London in the autumn with their father and 
were given an eight weeks’ engagement at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, being billed for 10 Oct, 
as “scholars of M. Ballon of the Paris 
Opera.” They proved such a draw that at 
its termination they were re-engaged and 
danced regularly till the end of the season, 
their last appearance being on 10 June. 
Evidence of their immediate popularity is 
the £162 7s. Od. taken at their first benefit, 
two months after their arrival, on 11 Dee. 
This sum represented a crowded house and 
was only exceeded twice in the whole season 
at the benefits of Keene and Pack. 

But the point I wish to make is that the 
term of the children’s engagement included 
that Easter Monday, 22 April 1717, when 
the name Lun appeared for the first time in 


the bills: ‘*‘ The Cheats, or The Tavern 
Bilkers.’ Harlequin, Lun. Punch, Shaw. 
Scaramouch, Thurmond.” The date is 


significant, for the Fair of St. Germain 
ended on Palm Sunday, and what more 
natural than for Francisque, then compara- 
tively unknown in England, to come over 
during the enforced holiday of Holy Week 
with the double purpose of enjoying his 
young relatives’ triumph and trying to 
arrange with Rich for his full company to 
give performances at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre at some later date. 


2 Vide Emile Dacier’s ‘Life of Marie Sallé” 
(Paris, 1909). But M. Dacier seems to have beet 
unaware that the children were in London on and 
off from 1716 to 1719. He writes as though 
Marie’s first season there was in 1725-26. 
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If the latter were indeed his object, then 
it would seem to have been achieved, for in 
November of the following year when the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre was let to 
Christopher Bullock, with reservation of a 
certain number of nights to the Rich 
brothers, Francisque and his Company were 
engaged, probably on sharing terms, for a 
dozen of such nights from 7 Nov. to 26 Dec. 
inclusive, acting twice a week.3 They: 
opened with ‘La Foire St. Germain, 
Francisque himself playing Harlequin, and 
the takings on the first night, £157 12s. 6d., 
testify to the wide popularity he had by 
some means already achieved. The fact that 
the Prince of Wales was present may have 
partly accounted for the crowded house, but 
it is noteworthy that during the whole series 
on only three occasions did receipts drop 
below £100, and the average nightly amount 
was £125. This at a time when anything 
over £50, except for benefits, was considered 
a matter for congratulation. ; 

When the Rich engagement. ended, Chris- 
topher Bullock entered into another 
agreement with the company whereby they 
acted every Tuesday and Thursday for 
another twelve nights until 5 Feb. 1718/19, 
after which they migrated to the Opera 
House in the, Haymarket on similar terms, 
remaining there from 11 Feb. till 9 March. 

We next hear of Francisque appearing in 
May 1720 at the newly opened Little Theatre 
in the Haymarket, under the management 
of a M. Grimbergue. An advertisement 
stated that on the 9th “ Monsr. Francisque 
who had the honour to be so much 
applauded last season” would act the part 
of Harlequin. And in the following winter 
he had apparently achieved the status of an 
indispensable star, for an advertisement 
appearing on 18 Feb. 1720-21 announced 
that the audience had to be dismissed on the 
previous night because M. Francisque re- 
fused to act. This must have caused some 
heartburning, for it was contradicted a 
couple of days later; M. Francisque had not 
tefused to act, but was ill. Evidently the 





5 We are able to identify the Company as that 
of Francisque in its entirety from the advertised 
cast of ‘ Tartuffe ’ on 18 Jan. It comprised Messrs. 
Francisque, Antonie, Teller, Sallé, Moylin (Simon), 
Moylin Jr., Cochoy, Mesdames Francisque, Moylin 
and Cochoy. These names agree in the main with 
those given by M. Emile Dacier as acting’ at the 
Paris Fairs. 





audience was not going to be fobbed off with 
an understudy. 

Enough has been said, I think, to show 
that at all events from 1718 onwards Fran- 
cisque cut a very considerable figure in the 
lighter forms of London entertainment, and 
but for the strong anti-Gallican bias of 
writers of the day — Aaron Hill called the 
Company at the Little Haymarket “the 
French vermin” — there would be more 
record of his achievements there. In April 
1716, the case, of course, was very different. 
If he then came over at Easter as I have 
suggested it would have been as a compara- 
tive nonentity. However favourably dis- 
posed Rich might be, owing to the success 
of the children he was unlikely to offer an 
engagement without some demonstration of 
merit. My further suggestion therefore is 
that the performance of ‘The Tavern 
Bilkers’’ was something in the nature of a 
test; and that it was Francisque, not Rich, 
who figured as Lun, the name being either 
a corruption of Moylin into M. Lun, owing 
to the prompter’s difficulty in deciphering 
the signature,’ or that it represented the 
French L’un, possible variant of “ L’In- 
connu” which sometimes appeared in the 
bills. The fact that during the next few 
weeks there was an unusual number of the 
miming harlequinades, ‘The Jealous Doc- 
tor’ being given five times, ‘ Harlequin 
Executed’ four, and the ‘Tavern Bilkers’ 
twice, would explain the otherwise inexplic- 
ably warm welcome he received on making 
his appearance with his full company 
eighteen months later. 

There are too a number of arguments 
against Rich himself having been Lun on 
this occasion, none of overwhelming weight 
singly, but together forming a strong circum- 
stantial chain. In the first place there is no 
evidence that he had yet made the playing 
of Harlequin his peculiar province as he did 
later. On the contrary, Aubert, Dupré and 
Moreau, to mention only some of his 
dancers, all played the part at various times; 
and on the very night of 22 April Spiller 
was appearing as Harlequin in ‘The 
Emperor of the Moon.’ Then it is decidedly 
odd that in Christopher Rich’s list of plays 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields no mention whatever 





4 Ozell, who translated ‘La Foire St. Germain ’ 
for which Francisque wrote a special prologue, said 
that his handwriting was as eccentric as his appear- 
ance. 
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is made of ‘The Tavern Bilkers’ for that 
particular night. Surely if the manager him- 
self were appearing in it, it was worthy of 
some notice. Furthermore, it was repeated 
two nights later with the same cast for 
Cory’s benefit. Rich was certainly more 
amiable than is generally supposed if he 
gave his services thus for a minor actor. 
The same applies to the nine performances 
of ‘The Jealous Doctor’ and ‘ Harlequin 
Executed, five of which were at minor 
benefits. To wind up, the last of these har- 
lequinades was advertised for 30 May, 
although other plays, apart from the summer 
company, went on till 12 June. This would 
fit in with the fact that Francisque had to be 
back in Paris to make arrangements for 
opening at the St, Laurent Fair on 27 June. 

In the autumn of 1717 the theatre was let 
to Bullock and Keene, with reservation of 
nights for the Rich brothers. Keene died in 
the following June, hence Bullock alone was 
in command when Francisque returned. 
There is no evidence that he was in London 
for the 1717-18 season, so it is possible that 
Rich, stirred to emulation, carried on with 
Harlequins on the Francisque model pre- 
serving the same name. That supposition at 
all events is in accord with Tate Wilkinson’s 
account. As to what tuition he had from 
the Frenchman, it is of course impossible to 
say; but it is a remarkable fact that in the 
year 1720 he seems to have left the theatre 
very much to its own devices, only claiming 
thirteen nights for himself and his brother, 
and of those none after April. It was not 
until January 1720/21 that we find him 
appearing with anything like regularity in 
his newly found metier. 

C. A. C. Davis. 


SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. 


v, 
JEAN D’ OUTREMEUSE. 
(a) The debt to Mandeville. 

(See cxci. 202, 275; cxcii. 46, 134.) 
i HAD intended to devote this note to a 

detailed survey of von Diemeringen’s 
translation, which has many curious fea- 
tures, but this must be deferred, since I am 
now able to offer fresh evidence on the 
vexed question of the part played by Outre- 
meuse in the Mandeville problem. It is 





generally admitted that Outremeuse must 
have had something to do with the Travels 
but so far Hamelius, whose edition of the 
Cotton version was published in 1919, is the 
only scholar who regards Outremeuse as the 
author of the whole book. Hamelius states 
boldly on his title-page, “ Mandeville’s 
Travels, translated from the French of Jean 
d’ Outremeuse.” 

Outremeuse’s association with Jean de 
Bourgogne, alias Mandeville, has already 
been referred to (cxci. 203). Outremeuse 
was a clerk and notary at Liége. He 
was born in 1338 and died in 1399, He 
wrote a long poem on the history of Lidge 
called ‘Geste de Liége,’ and an immense 
prose work ‘Myreur des Histors,’ which 
has been printed in the Collection of Belgian 
Chronicles and edited by Borgnet and 
Bormans. An earlier poem by Outre- 
meuse on Ogier the Dane seems to have 
disappeared. There is another work by 
Outremeuse, ‘Le Trésorier de Philosophie 
Naturelle,’ in manuscript at Paris, which 
contains an interesting reference to Mande- 
ville quoted by Warner at p. xxxv. The 
author cites among philosophers a “ noble 
homme, seigneur Jehan de Mandeville, 
chevalier, seigneur de Monfort, de Castel- 
perouse, et de l’isle de Campdi qui fut en 
Orient et es parties par della par long- 
temps, si en fist ung lappidaire selon 
loppinion des Indois.” It is not necessary 
to say more about this lapidary, except that 
a French version was printed under Mande- 
ville’s name at Lyons in 1530. 

The ‘'Myreur’ as printed by Borgnet and 
Bormans makes no reference to Mande- 
ville, although vol. iii contains what is in 
effect a “potted” version of Mandeville’s 
eastern travels. A manuscript which came 
to light in 1903 now supplies what might be 
called the missing link. This MS. was 
known to Borgnet, but its then owner re- 
fused to allow it to be used. It was sold in 
1903 and acquired by the Bibl. Royale, 
Brussels (MS. II. 3030). It is a fifteenth- 
century MS. Book 2 is more complete than 
in the MS. used by Borgnet and is of parti- 
cular importance for the years a.p. 794-826. 
A summary is given by Louis Michel in ‘ Les 
Légendes epiques Carolingiennes dans 
oeuvre de Jean d’Outremeuse,’ Liége, 1935. 
On fo. 405'° the following passage appears. 
“Cil pays d’Inde et d’ Ethioppe est ung 
diverse lieu, selons les croniques et selons 
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ce que mestre Jehan de Mandeville, cheva- | 


lier, sir de Canpoli, de Monfort et del 
Case Perouse, racompte en ses escrips qu'il 
fist de ce pays d’ Inde et des partiez ou 
il fut régnant loing temps, plus de xxxiii 
ans et revint par dessa l’an de nativiteit 
nostre Seigneur Jhesu Crist xiii c et xvi, ot 
il racompte tout ce que Ogier conquist et 
fist 4 son temps.” 

This further reference to Mandeville is 
not at all the kind of acknowledgment one 
would expect from Outremeuse if he had in 
fact written the Travels himself. Indeed 
everything points in the opposite direction. 
We know that Outremeuse was de Bour- 
gogne’s gossip and executor, and that it was 
to Outremeuse that de Bourgogne confessed 
on his death-bed that his real name was 
Mandeville. We know further that Mande- 
ville had some fine jewels which Outremeuse 
acquired (Warner, p. xxxvi.). It may be 
assumed also that Outremeuse took over 
Mandeville’s library. In later life, when he 
came to write his ‘ Myreur,’ it would be 
quite natural for Outremeuse to abstract and 
digest the travels of his friend and gossip, 
as he did with Odoric, and just as natural 
for him to mame Mandeville as_ his 
authority. 

I do not suggest that this discovery dis- 
poses of the Outremeuse problem, but it 
does carry the matter a step forward. Addi- 
tional evidence may come to light when 
M. Michel prints his promised edition of the 
Brussels MS. Other manuscripts may have 
to be consulted at Paris and Brussels, but the 
evidence at present available goes. a long 
way to disprove Hamelius’ claim that 
Qutremeuse was the author of the Travels. 

One general observation may be added. 
No one who has studied the ‘ Myreur’ with 
any care can fail to be struck by the 
author’s verbosity and lack of method. 
Now there is nothing verbose or untidy 
about Mandeville. | His book is compact 
and businesslike, a straightforward narra- 
tive of travel, to my mind quite beyond the 
capacity of a writer such as Outremeuse. 


(b) The Ogier references. 


A careful reading of the ‘Myreur’ has 
confirmed the view which I have long held 
that the Ogier references which occur in 
some versions of Mandeville were inserted 
by Outremeuse. His poem on Ogier has 
been lost, but most of it seems to have 





found its way into the ‘Myreur.1 When 
Mandeville’s library came into Outremeuse’s 
hands it would be quite simple for him, 
with his head full of Ogier, to insert the 
Ogier stories in some copies of Mandeville, 
but not in all, and put the book into circula- 
tion. If so, three separate versions of 
Mandeville seem to have been circulated : — 

1. The straightforward Cotton and 
Egerton versions, and the text of the printed 
French, Dutch, Spanish and Italian transla- 
tions. These contain no Ogier stories. 

2. The version with the extensive Ogier 
interpolations used by v. Diemeringen for 
his translation. I hope to deal with this 
later. 

3. A sub-group represented by the 
“Vulgate ’” Latin text of 1480 and the Ant- 
werp edition of 1484, in which the Ogier 
references are much briefer. 

I have checked the references to Ogier in 
von Diemeringen’s translation and with two 
exceptions they are all in the ‘ Myreur.’ 


MALCOLM LETTS. 


*‘TORMENTING TOPHET.’ 


N° reader of ‘ Paradise Lost’ is unmoved 
by the superb description of Hell. Far 
removed from Heaven and isolated in the 
beginning from Chaos and the new-created 
Universe, it is a vast and horrible realm 
where the rebel angels suffer the torments of 
the damned. The flaming lake, the burning 
soil, the floods and whirlwinds of tem- 
pestuous fire, the melancholy rivers, the vast 
frozen continent unite to create a scene 
sublime and terrible: 
A Universe of death, which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good, 
Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds, 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, inutterable, and worse 
Then Fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceiv’d, 
Gorgons and Hydra’s, and Chimera’s dire. 
(II, 622-628) 
To describe Hell Milton resorted, as Pro- 
fessor Hanford says, “to all manner of 
sources and to his own invention, empha- 








1 It is interesting to note that Borgnet (Introd. 
p. xviii) found in the ‘ Myreur” 105 instances of 
rhyme, of which 29 can be traced to the ‘ Geste 
de Liége,”’ while the remaining 76 all occur in the 
Ogier passages. It looks as if Outremeuse was in 
such a hurry when working on his ‘ Myreur’ that 
he had no time to turn his verse into prose. 
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sizing Scriptural suggestions wherever pos- 
sible ...”1 Scripture, as Cowper said, 
offered only the most meagre details: “ Of 
all the articles, of which the dreadful 
scenery of Milton’s Hell consists, Scripture 
furnished him only with a Lake of Fire and 
Brimstone.”2 Some classical details were 
incorporated, especially in Book II; and it is 
possible that Milton employed visual recol- 
lections of the volcanic regions near Naples 
known as the Phlegraean Fields. On the 
whole, however, the Hell of ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
seems to be a splendid imaginative treat- 
ment of ideas and materials generally 
known. It appears that Milton’s creation 
illustrates the function of invention as it was 
then understood: the “discovery” and use 
of self-evident truths, as Professor Leon 
Howard has shown.4 The materials with 
which Milton created Hell are perhaps more 
common than some readers and critics have 
realised. It may be impossible with any 
certainty to identify specific sources; but it 
is possible, I believe, to show that many 
elements of the picture in ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
were familiar if not commonplace. 

As proof one may analyse Henry Green- 
wood’s tract entitled ‘Tormenting Tophet, 
or, A Terrible Description of Hell, able to 
breake the hardest heart, and cause it quake 
and tremble.”5 The text of the tract is 
Isaiah xxx, 33: “ Tophet is prepared of old; 
it is even prepared for the King: he hath 
made it deepe and large: the burning there- 
of is fire and much wood: the breath of the 
Lord like a River of Brimstone doth kindle 
it.” The exposition of this text includes a 
number of points that are similar to Milton’s 
ideas. First of all there is the description of 
Tophet : 

This Tophet was a valley neere unto Ierusalem, 
iuxta pascinam fullonis & agrum Acheldama, ad 
austrum Sion: that is, Neere to the Fullers poole 
and the field Acheldama, on the South side of Sion: 
Called also Gehinnom, the valley or vale or Hin- 


nom . . . Because this place was in the possession 
of a certaine man called Hinnom: as said Aretius. 


1 ‘A Milton Handbook ’ (1946), p. 221. 

2 ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ed. Verity, II, 372. 

3 Marjorie Nicolson, ‘ Milton’s Hell and the 
Phiegraean Fields,’ The University of Toronto 
Quarterly, VII, 500-513. 

4“ The Invention of Milton’s Great Argument 
... 4,” The Huntington Library Quarterly, IX, 
151-152, passim. 

5 ‘ Workes contained in Six Several Treatises’ 
a 1624). 

6. 








In which place the Iewes (following the cursed 
example of the Ammonites) did sacrifice their 
children in the fire to the Idol Moloch. . . 6 

Greenwood goes on to describe the idol 
Moloch : 

This Moloch, was ...a brazen Idol, hollow 
within, his hands spred abroad to receive Infants, 
that were through their accursed Idolatry tortured 
in the fire, and sacrificed to him: as writeth Scul- 
tetus.... This Idoll was made of Copper (so 
the Hebrewes have observed) stretching forth his 
hands to receive those massacred children. . . . 

The Jews write that the idol was of great 
stature, hollow within, with seven chambers, 
one of which was for the child victims; and 
that he was faced like a calf, in imitation of 
the idolatry of Egypt. “This Tophet or 
valley of Hinnom was put downe by the 
good King Iosiah, and in contempt thereof, 
dead carrion and the off-scourings of 
Terusalem commanded to be cast therein.” 
It is added that the word “ Tophet ” is most 
certainly derived from the Hebrew Toph, 
which signifies Tabret or loud instrument: 
“ because when they sacrificed their children 
to Moloch, they did tympana pulsare, ne 
exaudierent eiulatum liberorum qui com- 
burebantur: id est, Smite upon the tabret, 
that they might not hear the lamentable 
screeching of their children; as_ saith 
Piscator.””? 

After Satan and Beelzebub, the first of the 
fallen angels was 

Moloch, horrid King besmear’d with blood 

Of human sacrifice, and parents tears, 

Though for the noise of Drums and Timbrels 


loud 
Their childrens cries unheard, that past through 


re 
To his grim Idol. Him the Ammonite 
Worshipt in Rabba and her watry Plain, 
In Argob and in Basan, to the stream 
Of utmost Arnon . 

. . and made his Grove 
The pleasant Vally of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna call’d, the Type of Hell. 


Then is described Chemos, whose wanton 
rites were celebrated on that Hill of Scandal 
near the Grove of ‘“‘ Moloch homicide,” 

Till good Josiah drove them thence io en 

Except for geographical names, all the 
details of Milton’s account of Moloch and 
his worship occur in Greenwood. The pas- 
sage on Moloch is often attributed to 
George Sandys’s ‘A Relation of a Journey 
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_..” (1615).8 Greenwood observes that 
Hell is compared to Tophet, “for as in 
Tophet there was lamentable screeching of 
the children in the fire: so in hell there shall 
bee screeching and screaming, weeping and 
wailing for evermore.” 

In more general but vivid terms, Green- 
wood describes Tophet or Hell as a place 
“ without light,” a place of torment, “ where 
freezing cold shall not mitigate the scorching 
heat, nor the scorching heat the freezing 
cold.” 

Hell is a most lamentable and woful place of 
torment, where (in regard of the extremity of tor- 
ments imposed upon the damned) there shall be 
screeching and. screaming, weeping, wailing and 
gnashing of teeth for evermore: and this is Tophet.9 

There shall be torment upon torment, 
“each torment easelesse, endlesse, remedi- 
lesse; where the worme shall be immortall, 
cold intolerable, stench indurable, fire un- 
quenchable, scourges of Devills terrible, and 
screeching and screaming continually; and 
this is Hell.” The Hell of ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
is a horrible dungeon, which 

As one great Furnace flam’d, yet from those 

flames 

No light, but rather darkness visible 

Serv’'d only to discover sights of woe, 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 

And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 

That comes to all; but torture without end 

Still urges, and a fiery Deluge, fed 

With ever-burning Sulphur unconsum’d: 

(I, 61-69) 

The torture, which is endless, is made the 
more intolerable by the change from scorch- 
ing heat to freezing cold. At certain periods 
the damned are haled by harpy-footed 
Furies from fire to ice, and feel 

by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extreams, extreams by change more 

fierce, 

From Beds of raging Fire to starve in Ice 

Thir soft Ethereal warmth, and there to pine 

Immovable, infixt, and frozen round, 

Periods of time, thence hurried back to fire. 

(II, 598-603) 

Thus, and in the following lines, Milton 
vividly expressed the idea set forth in 
Greenwood’s words: “a place where freez- 
ing cold shall not mitigate the scorching 
= nor the scorching heat the freezing 
cold.” 

On the other hand, hell is, not a place, but 


—— 





8 ‘Paradise Lost,’ ed. Verity. II, 383; ‘ Paradise 
-, #. Hughes, p. 22. 


ready for them (II Peter ii, 4). 





a state of mind: it describes the condition 
of the sinner. Hell, Greenwood observes, 
“follows men as near as the shadow doth 
the body.” Death and Hell follow close the 
person of every sinner. This recalls Mil- 
ton’s profound observation that horror and 
doubt distract Satan’s troubled thoughts, 
and from the bottom stir 
The Hell within him, for within him Hell 
He brings, and round about him, nor from Hell 
One step no more then from himself can fly 
By change of place: .. . 
(IV, 20-23) 


The idea expressed in Greenwood’s lines 
is also the germ of Milton’s famous lines 
describing Death’s (and Sin’s) ascent from 
Hell and conquest of the Universe. Even 
the great causeway in ‘ Paradise Lost’ is 
suggested by Greenwood’s remark that from 
Hell there is “ an ascent to the earth.” 


In time of creation, in location, and in 
general features, the Hells of Greenwood 
and Milton have some characteristics in 
common. Greenwood observes that Hell 
was founded of old, “ not casually but in the 
determined counsel of God, not lately 
founded, but from the foundation of the 
earth,” before man or angel was created. 
The angels were cast into Hell, which was 
In ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ Hell existed before man but not before 
the angels were created. In Scripture, 
Greenwood says, Hell is called Abyssus, 
which means a deep and vast gulf under the 
earth. Greenwood declares that Hell is 
Tartarus: 

Tartarus (which is used for Hell) is so farre 
under the earth, as Heaven is above the earth... . 
Hesiod is the authority for this statement. 
Greenwood adds: 

The Poet speaking of it, saith, Tartarus ipse bis 
patet in praeceps tantum: id est, Tartarus is twice 
as deepe as Heaven is high. 

This may suggest Milton’s estimate of the 
distance: 

As far remov'’d from God and light of Heavy’n 

As from the Center thrice to th’ utmost Pole. 

(I, 73-74) 

Greenwood does not presume to define 
exactly the situation of Hell. It is “ beneath, 
in the lowest parts of the workmanship of 
God,” but precisely where it is not indicated. 
Hell is below, a deep place opposed to 
Heaven, It is the Pit of Perdition, a Burning 
Lake. This suggests Milton’s Dungeon 
horrible, fiery Gulf, and so forth. 
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As for the fire of Hell, Greenwood is 
more explicit. It is a real, substantial fire, 
not allegorical. It is a corporal fire, with 
an extraordinary afflicting power. It tor- 
ments both body and soul. It is a fierce and 
intolerable fire. And it gives no light. The 
fire of Hell “cremationem habet, lumen 
vero non habet, saith Gregory”: it burns 
but gives no light at all. This suggests Mil- 
ton’s flames that gave 


No light, but rather darkness visible. 


Greenwood cites Basil: “It is a darkish 
fire . . . that hath lost his brightnesse, but 
kept his burning.” Sophocles, he says, calls 
it “blacke darknesse”’; Euripides calls it 
“the house without Sunne-light.” The dark- 
ness of Egypt was wonderful and fearful, 
but nothing to the darkness of Hell. Our 
elemental fire may be quenched, but the fire 
of Hell is eternal. Milton’s fiery deluge is 
fed 


With ever-burning Sulphur unconsum’d: 
The tortures of Hell are “ without end.” 


The torments of Hell, Greenwood ex- 
plains, are of two kinds: in poena damni 
and in poena sensus; that is, the punishment 
of loss and the punishment of feeling. The 
first is greater than the second. The punish- 
ment of the loss of heaven is more bitter 
than the pains of Hell. To “ be deprived of 
ioy, cannot but bring intolerable sorrow.” 
The want of God’s presence brings inex- 
pressible grief. This deprivation is the 
greatest part of the second death. Green- 
wood says, “Infoelicissimum genus infor- 
tunii, meminisse suisse foelicum,’ which he 
translates thus: “it is the unhappiest thing 
of all, to thinke that ever we were happy.’’0 
He adds: “ Dura satis miseris memoratio 
prisca bonorum: It is misery enough . . . 
to remember the ioyes we have lost.” For 
all his vaunting, Satan is tormented with the 
sense of lost happiness. Beelzebub is in- 
consolable because Heaven is lost. Milton’s 
rebels, however, do not deplore their separa- 
tion from God; and they have no regret for 
their rebellion except that it failed. At any 
rate, this mood dominates Satan, the em- 
bodiment of pride and ambition and 
immortal hate; but we know that he is also 
wracked with deep despair, which finds 
expression in such lines as the following: 





10 P. 66. 





Is this the Region, this the Soil, the Clime, 


That we must change for Heav’n, this mournful 
gloom 

For that celestial light? .. . 

. . . Farewel happy Fields 

Where Joy forever dwells: ... 


Me miserable! which way shall I flie 
Infinite wrauth, and infinite despaire? 


Greenwood naturally dwells upon the 
torments of the senses and the soul. Every 
member of the body and every faculty of 
the soul shall be “ together tormented for 
ever.” The eye will be afflicted with dark- 
ness, the ear with hideous outcries, the nose 
with stinking savours, the tongue with 
galling bitterness, the whole body with in- 
tolerable fire that shall burn so violently 
that the damned “shall prize one drop of 
water above ten thousand worlds.” The 
faculties of the soul shall be piteously tor- 
mented with the sense of pleasures past and 
the apprehension of pains present. Besides, 
they shall be tormented “ with a furious 
malice against God, and against the Elect.” 
In their cursed state the damned shall 
curse God again. They shall curse God’s 
punishments; they shall curse Christ’s blood, 
because it is not available to them. They 
shall curse the angels in heaven and the 
Saints in bliss. As we know, Milton’s Hell 
is a place where torture never ends. It is a 
place without hope: “hope never comes 
That comes to all.” Satan and his cohorts 
are obsessed by a furious malice against 
God. 

Greenwood declares that the torments of 
Tophet are eternal. All Scripture confirms 
this truth: “Some shall awake to perpetuall 
shame and contempt ” (Daniel xii, 2); “ their 
worme never dieth ” (Matthew ix, 24); “ they 
shall suffer eternal fire” (Jude, Revelation 
xx, 10). The damned are shut out of all 
hope. There shall be no end of their evil. 


As Gregory saith, Mors miseris sit sine morte: 
finis sine fine: defectus sine defectu: quoniam 
mors semper vivit, et finis semper incipit, et defec- 
tus deficare nescit: that is, The death of the 
damned is such as shall never dye; their end shall 
never end; and their destruction, a perpetual 
destruction.11 


Robert Bolton in his ‘Last and Learned 
Worke of the Foure Last Things, Death 
Iudgement, Hell, and Heaven ’ (1639) has a 
great deal to say about the torments of Hell. 


11 iP. 73. 
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He also divides the pains into two kinds: 
the pain of loss and the pain of sense. The 
pain of loss is the privation of God's 
glorious presence, the eternal separation 
from the bliss of heaven. It is the constant 
and concurrent judgment of the ancient 
fathers that the miseries of many hells are 
as nothing to the shutting out from the 
kingdom of heaven and utter banishment 
from the beatific vision of God. As for the 
pains of sense, the extremity, the exquisite- 
ness, and the eternity of these no tongue can 
express, no heart conceive. The “ black fire 
of hell” surpasses our ordinary fire as ours 
the fire painted on a wall. Our fire is made 
for comfort, that for torment; ours is made 
by man, that is “tempered by the angry 
arme of almighty God, with all terrible and 
torturing ingredients, to make it most fierce 
and raging, and a fit instrument for the great 
and mighty God to torment everlastingly 
such impenitent reprobate rebels.”!2 Our 
fire is blown by an airy breath, “the other 
by the angry breath of the great God, which 
burnes farre hotter then ten thousand rivers 
of brimstone.” Bolton exclaims 

What a fearefull fire then is that which is blowne 
by a breath dissolved into brimstone? which a 


great torrent of burning brimstone doth ever 
mightily blow? 


Again one recalls the 


‘ fiery Deluge, fed 
With ever-burning Sulphur unconsum’d: 


the 
Floods and Whirlwinds of tempestuous fire, 


the fiery surge, the fiery waves, the inflamed 
sea, and the livid flames of Milton’s Hell. 
The fire of Hell, Bolton declares, is “ in- 
finitely horrible and insufferable beyond all 
compasse ef conceipt, and above the reach 
either of humane or Angelicall thoughts.” 
It exceeds all possibility of patience and 
resistance, and yet it must be borne “so 
long as God is God.” Bolton writes: 


If the severall paines of all the diseases and 
maladies incident to our nature, as of the stone, 
gout, colicke, strangury, or what other you can 
name, most afflicting the body: nay, and add be- 

all the most ‘exquisite and unheard of tor- 
tures... which ever were or shall be inflicted 
upon miserable men . . . and collect them all into 
one extremest anguish; and yet it were nothing to 
the torment which shall for ever possesse and 
the least part of a damned body! And as 





2 P. 100. 





for the soule: let all the griefes, horrours and 
despaires that ever rent in peeces any heavy heart; 
and vexed conscience. . .. And let them all bee 
heaped together into one extremest horrour, and 
yet it would come infinitely short to that desperate 
rage and restlesse anguish, which shall eternally 
torture the least and lowest faculty of the soule.l’ 


To illustrate the eternity of these unend- 
ing and insufferable torments, “ which 
infinitely exceed all expression and imagina- 
tion,” Bolton employs an analogy: 


Let us suppose this great body of the earth 
upon which we tread to be turned to sand, and 
mountaines of sand to be added still, untill they 
reach into the Empyrean Heaven, so that this 
whole mighty creation were nothing but a sandy 
mountaine: let us further imagine a little wren 
to come but every hundred thousandth yeare, and 
carry away but the ten thousandth part of that 
immeasurable heap of sand; what an immeasurable 
heape of sand; what an innumerable number of 
yeares would be spent, before that world of sand 
were all so fetcht away? and yet, woe and alas 
that ever thou wast borne! When thou hast lien 
sO many yeares in that fiery lake, as all they would 
amount to, thou art not nearer comming out, than 
the very first houre thou enteredst in. 


What will it be then, he exclaims, “to 
lie in fire and brimstone, kept in highest 
flame, by the unquenchable wrath of God, 
world without end? . . . O Eternity! Eter- 
nity! Eternity! ” 

This idea of the extremity and the eternity 
of the torments of Hell is, of course, often 
expressed in ‘Paradise Lost,’ as, for ex- 
ample, by Moloch, the fiercest Spirit, “ now 
fiercer by despair” : 


what can be worse 
Then to dwell here, driv’n out from bliss, con- 
demn’d 
In this abhorred deep to utter woe; 
Where pain of unextinguishable fire 
Must exercise us without hope of end 
The Vassals of his anger, when the Scourge 
Inexorably, and the torturiag houre 
Calls us to Penance? More destroy’d then thus 
We should be quite abolisht and expire. 
(II, 85-93) 


and by Beelzebub: 


the King of Heav’n hath doom’d 
This place our dungeon, not our safe retreat 
Beyond his Potent arm,... 
... to remaine 
In strictest bondage, though thus far remov’d, 
Under th’ inevitable curb, reserv’d 
His captive multitude: .. . 

(II, 316-324) 


Seem meme weet ee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeee 





13 P. 103. 
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Warr hath determin’d us, and foild with loss 
Irreparable; .. . 

. . . for what peace be giv'n 

To us enslav’d, but custody severe, 

And stripes, and arbitrary punishment 


Inflicted? ... 
(If, 330-335) 
and in such statements as the following: 


all our Glory extinct, and happy state 
Here swallow’d up in endless misery. 
. . eternal being 

To undergo eternal punishment. 

It is only the sophist Belial who argues 
that the raging fires will slacken and that 
with change of nature and temper the fallen 
angels will become insensible to pain. 

This, as Greenwood is fond of saying, is 
Hell, and this is the state of the damned. If 
it be said that this was the common concep- 
tion of Hell, I should be disposed to agree. 
It is probable, I think, that Greenwood ex- 
pressed ideas of Hell that were generally 
held. It is probable that Greenwood’s tract 
may be regarded as a sort of guide to Hell, 
ooth theological and popular. At any rate, 
we find in it many of the features of the 
Hell of ‘Paradise Lost’: Moloch; the 
gloomy, horrible dungeon; the lake of fire; 
the dark, intolerable, unquenchable fire; the 
identification of Hell with Tartarus; the 
malice of the damned, their hatred of God; 
the exquisite and unending torture of body 
and of soul (differentiated as in poena damni 
and in poena sensus). There is also the idea 
that Hell is a state of mind and that there is 
an ascent from Hell to the universe. [If it 
be said that all this differs from the Hell 
of ‘Paradise Lost,’ I should also agree. 
There is in Greenwood’s tract nothing re- 
sembling Milton’s splendid and moving 
word-picture; and the grim actors in the epic 
are absent from the tract. But the essential 
ideas, the crude materials are present, wait- 
ing, as it were, for the shaping power of the 
imagination. Milton breathed into these 
traditional and familiar ideas the breath of 
life. Through his superb imagination and 
his gift of expression he transformed the 
medieval Hell into a living reality; and he 
created the characters who made his epic 
a living drama, which expresses an abiding 
moral truth, although intelligent readers of 
‘Paradise Lost’ regard the physical Hell, 
not-to mention Heaven, as unreal and un- 
substantial as the Paradise of Fools. 

GEORGE W. WHITING. 

The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, U.S.A. 


| THE PROGENITORS OF BLACK 
BEAUTY IN 
HUMANITARIAN LITERATURE. 
(See ante pp. 156, 190, 210.) 


III. ANNA SEWELL’S RELATION TO PAST AND 
PRESENT 


T the end of her life, Anna Sewell, whose 
birth preceded that of the R.S.P.C.A. by 

four years, gathered together in ‘ Black 
Beauty,’ more often unconsciously than con- 
sciously, the quintessential details of humane 
literature and sentiment. She was both heir 
and spokesman of the growth, spread, and in- 
creased articulateness of English humani- 
tarian attitudes towards the horse. One 
example of her relations to past and present 
may be developed at some length. 

Miss Sewell’s most eloquent propagandic 
work has been considered that against the 
use of the bearing-rein, which ran from the 
harness pad to the bit (or to its own separate 
bit) and gave an artificially beautiful lift and 
arch to the horse’s head and neck. William 
Youatt’s often reprinted manual, ‘The Horse’ 
(1831), contains a succinct statement of the 
| controversy and a vague indication of its 
'age: “We must have the bearing-rein, 
| whatever some men of humanity may say 
| against it; but we need not use it cruelly.” 
One of the early attacks on the rein was 
‘Observations on the Effect of the Fixed 
Bridle or Bearing-Rein, and a Few Words for 
the English Post-Horse’ (1841), printed for 
the R.S.P.C.A. The pamphleteer protests 
against any use whatsoever of the bearing- 
rein, as it produces “ roaring ” in the horse, 
“souring his temper, making him jib, dead- 
ening his mouth, wasting his strength, hurt- 
ing his wind, injuring his sight, lessening his 
speed, abridging his services, shortening his 
days, throwing him down, and breaking his 
knees.” Objection is made to ladies’ prefer- 
ence for bearing-reins because horses thus 
tortured look “ very fine.” This pamphlet, 
after being reprinted in England in 1843 and 
1845, was reissued as the A.S.P.C.A.’s ‘On 
the Dangers and Inhuman Use of the Check- 
Rein’ (1870), without acknowledgments but 
with slight verbal changes and additions. 

Anna Sewell’s opposition to the bearing- 
rein was similarly all-inclusive (see particu- 
larly Chapters 8, 11, 22-3, and 46). She 
characterizes Black Beauty’s first two owners, 
Farmer Grey and Squire Gordon, as crusa- 
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ders against its use for over twenty years. 
But the wife of Black Beauty’s third owner, 
the “ tall, proud-looking ” Countess of W—- 
fully illustrates the evils of fashion when 
followed instead of common sense. She in- 
sisted on having “ those horses’ heads [put] 
higher, they are not fit to be seen.” The rein 
and extra bit, resulting in a bleeding tongue, 
aching neck, and constricted windpipe, had 
earlier ruined Ginger’s mouth and temper 
and forced both “ vices ” and punshment on 
her. The chestnut mare again rebelled and 
was dismissed from carriage work, and her 
team mate, Black Beauty, remained to under- 
go more torment. But the blame is not 
always with the lady. Mrs. Gordon did mis- 
sionary work, as did an unnamed London 
lady who persuaded carter Jakes to take off 
Black Beauty’s bearing-rein at the bottom of 
a hill: “Is it not better to lead a good 
fashion, than to follow a bad one ? 

That the humanitarians did not have an 
easy time of it is indicated by the Rev. John 
George Wood’s ‘Horse and Man: Their 
Mutual Dependence and Duties’ (1885). 
Two of the chapters are devoted to proving 
that the bearing-rein accomplishes just the 
opposite of improving the appearance of the 
horse, saving him from stumbling or falling, 
and preventing him from running away, Of 
course, the debate has flourished for years, 
but the entry in Margaret Cabell Self’s ‘ The 
Horseman’s Encyclopedia ’ (1946), under the 
American term, checkreins, seems to prove 
that Youatt’s position is central : “ Properly 
adjusted they do not worry the horse and do 
prevent vices such as kicking, boring, bolt- 
ing, etc.” 

The thoroughness of Anna Sewell’s nar- 
rative discourse on the bearing-rein should 
make a reader wonder whether ‘Black 
Beauty’ was written out of experience and 
observation alone, or whether well digested 


4 Females were not always so fortunate. While 
staying in the country, George Gissing’s emanci- 
pated woman, Marcella Moxey, tried to get a half- 
drunk carter to lighten his wretched horse’s load. 

He was insolent, attacked the horse more 
furiously than ever, and kicked it so violently in 


the stomach that it fell. . . . Marcella tried to get | 


between him and the animal—just as it lashed out 
with its heels. The poor girl was so badly injured 
that she lay by the roadside until another carter 
took her up and brought her back to the village.” 
Dying after three months of pain, Miss Moxey 
said to her brother, “I have ill luck when [ try 
to do a kindness.” — Gissing, ‘ Born in Exile’ 
(1892), Part VII, Chap. 1. 


learning also contributed. It has been 
assumed that the authoress depended on first- 
hand knowledge. Enough is known about 
Anna Sewell’s life to yield the fact that, in 
the healthier stretches of her invalidism, she 
rode and drove a pony. The essentially first- 
hand passages in ‘ Black Beauty,’ therefore, 
may be those about Jessie and Flora Gor- 
don’s “ little fat grey pony,” Merrylegs. In- 
deed it is in these passages that more ordin- 
ary, less technical, material appears. The 
book starts and ends on happier, more fami- 
liar detail, events connected with kindly 
owners, Farmer Grey and Squire Gordon, 
Farmer Thoroughgood and the Misses 
Blomefield, The central portion of the book, 
Black Beauty’s unhappy adventures at 
Earlshall, in Bath as a job horse, and in 
London as a cab horse under good Jerry 
Barker and bad Nicholas Skinner and as a 
baker’s cart horse, relies, I believe, on some 
observation, imagination, facts gained from 
conversations, inspiration drawn from 
George MacDonald, and the reading of 
works on the horse. 

In the same oversimplified fashion, Miss 
Sewell’s humanitarianism has been explained 
as the insight of a sensitive Quaker nature 
given leisure for reflection by invalidism. 
But the humanity of ‘ Black Beauty’ is too 
definitely in the main stream of English 
thought on justice to animals—too much a 
narrative embodiment of this thought—to be 
of accidental and independent growth. The 
story was, in fact, the answer to a need ex- 
pressed in the eighteenth century by William 
Upton and re-emphasized in the nineteenth 
by Sir Arthur Helps. In Sir Arthur’s Easter 
vacation dialogue, ‘Some Talk about Ani- 
mals and Their Masters’ (1873), eight per- 
sons discuss “the treatment of animals.” 
Mr. Cranmer declares that people, especially 
children, should be informed that the horse 
(“worst treated by man ”) is easily fright- 
ened. The cause of shying and other “ ser- 
viceable points” should be presented imag- 
| inatively in a work for schools. Sir Arthur 





Godolphin agrees with his friend: “ It 
| might be the just pride of one’s life to have 
| written such a book.” 

The neglect of Black Beauty’s humani- 
| tarian progenitors has been made easy by the 
| impressive flood of editions of “ the ‘ Uncle 

Tom’s Cabin’ of the horse ’—of transla- 

tions, dramatic adaptations, sequels, and 
' narratives influenced by its autobiographical 
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form. In content, “Black Beauty ° is a highly 
effective synthesis of materials already avail- 
able, with ethical mysticism and specula- 
tions about equine immortality omitted. 
Anna Sewell’s originality is certainly not that 
of new materials, but rather of compelling 
fictional unity created out of confusing abun- 
dance. Her success invited a popular sup- 
planting of the tradition out of which her 
masterpiece grew by the masterpiece itself. 
The final narrative expression of a move- 
ment of thought and feeling was, when itself 
imitated, mistakenly considered a great ori- 
ginal, springing full bodied out of a vacuum. 

In form, ‘ Black Beauty’ harks back to 
brief verse and prose life sketches from the 
lips of horses. Or Miss Sewell may con- 
sciously have been following in the footsteps 
of Thomas Smith, who represents Wily 
(“alone of my tribe . . . endowed with the 
power of .. . using ” the quill pen) and nine 
other foxes as exchanging life stories one 
night : ‘ The Life of a Fox Written by Him- 
self” (1843). Richard Rowe later enter- 
tained children with ‘The Autobiograhy of 
A. Fox’ in the fourth volume of ‘Good 
Words for the Young’ (1872). The first to 
write a full length, first person horse story, 
Anna Sewell was followed by several writers 
who were probably acquainted with more 
than the title of ‘ Black Beauty : the Auto- 
biography of a Horse.’ These American 
entries appear in the catalogue of the New 
York Public Library : 


John H. Burns, ‘ Memoirs of a Cow Pony, as Told 
by Himself ’ (about 1906). 

Professor Jesse Beery, ‘The Story of Kate and 
Queen . . . as Told by Themselves ’ (1908). 

L. B. Yates, ‘ The Autobiography of a Race Horse ’ 
(about 1980). 

William §S. Hart, editor of ‘Told Under a White 
@ak Tree, by Bill Hart’s Pinto Pony,’ illustrated 
by James Montgomery Flagg (1922). 


Miss Sewell’s influence on the form of 
horse stories lasted longer than her influence 
on their content. When cruelty to horses 
had been largely checked by the work of 
humane societies and the sentiment of indiv- 
iduals, propagandic narratives on the sub- 
ject became less and less functional.5 The 


5 The commonsense, pedestrian level of propa- 
ganda to-day is evident in the leaflet, ‘““ The Horse’s 
Prayer,” which is distributed by the A.S.P.C.A., 
the Mass. S.P.C.A., and the American Humane 
Education Society: “‘ Never put a frosty bit in 
my mouth; first warm it by holding it a moment 
in your hands,” etc. 








| 


two-century-old battle, waged by satirists, 
poets, preachers, horse experts, moralists, 
legislators, organizers, novelists, and writers 
of children’s books, was at last won. With 
the increased use of bicycles and, after- 
wards, of automobiles, the horse was dis- 
sociated from everyday transportation, 
but he gained in strangeness and glamour 
through his identification with racing, circus, 
and cowboy life. Thus the horse, emanci- 
pated from cruelty, was given a somewhat 
exotic individuality of his own, but he was 
not yet emancipated from servitude to man. 
Such a prospect of equine freedom would 
have been beyond the comprehension of 
Anna Sewell, who lived in the compact, pop- 
ulous, tamed island kingdom of Queen Vic- 
toria. Mary O’Hara, in her trilogy, has taken 
the ultimate step in emancipating the horse; 
the tameless white stallion Thunderhead and 
his band are almost free from the intrusive, 
humiliating dominance of man. 


COLEMAN O. PARSONS. 
College of the City of New York. 


CULLOMPTON : THE PARISH AND 
THE PEOPLE. 


TRAVEL: TURNPIKES: ROADS: AND 
HIGHWAYS. 


[UNDER William and Mary in 1691 the 
Justices were empowered to choose the 
highway surveyor annually from a select list 
made by the constables, tithingmen, church- 
wardens, and surveyors with the parish- 
ioners. The surveyor thus chosen was 
obliged to serve, and had to report to the 
Justices every four months on the state of 
the parish roads and bridges, and a list of 
defects in maintenance was to be read out 
in church. If these defects were not 
remedied within 30 days, the surveyor might 
do the work, and charge it to the parish.° 
Successive expedients were tried during 
the next century to reduce the wear on the 
roads, the width of tyres regulated, and the 
weights which a vehicle might carry in sum- 
mer and winter specified. The Exeter and 
the Honiton Turnpike Trusts were estab- 
lished in 1753: the Tiverton Turnpike Trust 
in 1757. But still the bad state of most of 
the roads continued, and the following 


93 & 4 William and Mary, cap. xii. 
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Vestry minutes, passed during the eighteenth 
century, are illustrative of many more such, 
and indicate the complexity of the problem 
for every parish.10 


1750. Vestry Minutes. At a Vestry meeting, held 
by adjournment at the White Hart Inn in 
Cullompton 11 March 1750; — It is ordered 
that the Surveyors of the Highways of this 
Parish shall have Liberty to order out such 
of the Poor as are confined in the Work- 
house to pick and gather together such 
Stones as shall be necessary for repairing 
the Highways. 


1751. At a Vestry Meeting held by ad- 
journment at the White Hart Inn in Cul- 
lompton, 5 May 1751— 


Whereas among the Estreats and Forfeitures of 
the General Quarter Sessions of the Peace held 
at the Castle of Exon the 16th day of April 1751 
before Francis Drew, Esq, William P. Williams, 
Esq, and others their Companion Justices of the 
Peace for this County,—they, upon the proper 
knowledge of the said Francis Drew did present 
that the road leading from the Town of Cullomp- 
ton to Fulford Water was great in decay for want 
of a reparation, the Fine was assessed at Twenty- 
five Pounds. 

And whereas a Levari from the Clerk of the 
Peace hath been directed ‘to the Constable of this 
Parish for levying the said sum of Twenty-five 
Pounds, and whereas it would fall very heavy on 
any one person to have the said sum levyed on 
him Now in order to prevent the same from being 
levyed, and to save the charges that must of con- 
sequence attend it, IT IS ORDERED that Mr. Edward 
Merson one of the Head Constables of this Hun- 
dred of Hayridge do receive the said sum of 
Twenty-five Pounds from the Overseers of the Poor 
of this Parish, who have money sufficient in their 
hands, and who are desired to pay the same to 
Mr. Edward Merson, and to crave credit for the 
same in their accounts. AND that the said Mr. 
Edward Merson do pay the same into the hands 
of the Clerk of the Peace to be disposed of as 
the Law directs. 


This minute, with its calm transfer of £25 
from the benefit of the poor to pay a fine, 
levied on the parish, is a further example of 
the use of parish money during this century 
for purposes that seemed quite different 
from that for which the money was raised. 
And in 1835, under the Highways Act of 
that year, the Poor Law Authorities were 
expressly empowered to raise the highway 
Tate! 

1764. The Surveyors reported to the 
Vestry that the 
Toad from the end of the Tiverton Turnpike 


in the road from Taunton, being from the higher 
end of the Almshouses to the smith’s shop at the 





1 Much of the above is borrowed in extenso 
P. Morris. ‘Colebrooke Accounts.’ p. 63. 





head of the Town, is greatly out of repair, and 
that the Statute Labour of this Parish is insuffi- 
cient to repair the same with the other public roads 
in the Parish. 


It was ordered that the Surveyors get this 
road repaired, and that their expenses should 
be met out of the Poor Rate by the Over- 
seers of the Poor. 


1767. The inhabitants of the town were 
ordered by the Vestry to repair the streets 
in front of their own property, according to 
the “ancient customs” since these streets 
were in many places dangerous to travellers. 

1787. The highway through the town 
“ being greatly out of repair, and threatened 
by the neighbouring Justices and others to 
be indicted,” it was ordered that the high- 
way from the White Hart to the Lower Bull 
Ring be immediately repaired with stones 
and gravel (as other highways are made, 
and in the most effectual manner) by the 
surveyors of the highways of this parish— 


PROVIDED THAT the Inhabitants on the West side 
of the said Street make a proper foot. path before 
their Doors. And it is further ordered that the Pot 
Gutter he carried thro’ the Shambles, and the 
Waste Kennel Gutter be carried where the Pot 
Gutter now runs, if it can be done with propriety 
and agreeable to Law. 


This appears to be the first reference to 
the footpath or pavement which had to be 
constructed by the inhabitants themselves. 
The Gutters still run through the town to 
this day. 


COLLOMPTON, DEVON. 


WHEREAS at the last Quarter Sessions of the 
Peace for the said County, the Inhabitants of this 
Parish were presented for not repairing the Road, 
in Length about two Miles and Half, and in 
Bredth twenty Feet, or thereabout, in the King’s 
Common Highway, leading from BRADNINCH to 
KENTISBEER, commencing from a certain Spot, 
where the Parish of CULLOMPTON begins, near 
WATERSTAVE, thro’ the Villages of Westcotr and 
MUTTERTON, and MUTTERTON Moor, and ending at 
a certain Spot at which, the aforesaid Parish of 
CULLOMPTON ends in HacKLAND LaneE.—lIn conse- 
quence of which Presentment, the Justices at their 
Special Sessions, held at the HaLF Moon Inn, in 
CULLOMPTON aforesaid, on the 14th Day of 
October last have thought proper to order and 
direct, that all Team Duty shall be performed in 
Kind, except in respect of such Teams as belong 
to Persons who do not occupy Thirty Pounds a 
Year, which order will be strictly enforced by the 
Surveyor ; 


NoTIcE 1s THEREFORE GIVEN, That all Persons 
who are inclined to compound for their Statute 
Duty within the Parish aforesaid, (occupying less 
than £30 a Year) are hereby required to signify 
their Intentions to compound to the Surveyors of 
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the Highways for the said Parish at the sign of | indictments before the Justices, amounted ty 


the Three Mariners on Wednesday the 20th day 
of this November and the day Following at 
the London Inn (both which public Houses being 
in the Town of Cullompton aforesd) between the 
Hours of Three and Eight o’clock in the Afternoon 
of each Day: And they are hereby required at the 
same Time, or within one Month after, to pay 
their Composition Money to the said Surveyor ; 
and also that all Persons who are liable to pay 
Money for the Lands, Tenements, Woods, Tithes, 
and Hereditaments, which they occupy, or in lieu 
of their Duty within the said Parish, according to 
the Act made in the Thirteenth Year of the Reign 
of His Majesty, King George the Third, “ For the 
Amendment and Preservation of the Highways,” 
and occupying less than £30 a Year as aforesaid, 
are required to pay the same to the said Surveyor, 
on the Day or within the Time aforesaid, and 
after which Time no Composition will be received. 

Dated this Fourth Day of NOVEMBER, 1805 

Ambrose Shere Surveyor. 
PRINTED BY J. SPURWAY, BINDER, STATIONER, ETC. 
HONITON. 

Indictments for the non-repair of roads at 
Mutterton, Church Lane, Langford, and 
over the “:Mill River” near Millhayes, and 
in many other places occupy a large part of 
the Vestry Minutes from 1750 onwards. 
In 1814 the vestry decided that the street 
before the Church House (now known as 
Pye Corner) was the responsibility of the 
surveyors of the highway for repair, and not 
of the churchwardens. In the same year a 
new road was deemed necessary to be made 
at Langford for which the surveyors had no 
statute duty in hand. It was decided that 
the cost be advanced from the next year’s 
Composition Money rather than apply for 
a new rate for this purpose “as hitherto no 
rate hath ever been resorted to in this 
parish.” 

1817. The road from Langford to 
Travellers Rest was ordered to be repaired, 
in order to prevent indictments, but “ New 
Street ” must be repaired by the inhabitants 
themselves “as they have been accustomed 
to do from time immemorial.” The lane 
from Ponsford to Halswoode to be repaired 
at the expense of the parish. 

1822. A separate new rate was ordered to 
be made to raise £60 necessary to pay for 
the repair of the road, called the “New 
Turnpike.” 

The total composition money received by 
the highway superintendent for the parish, 
and his four surveyors, amounted to £119 


labour, and taking out summons and 





| cheapest way of bringing the said 
lls. 44d. The total disbursements for fell- | BE 


ing trees, stones, lime, carriage, horse-hire, | the Superintendent of the Highways, and by 1810 


£95 11s. 34d., leaving a balance in hand of 
£24. In 1822 receipts and expenditure both 
amounted to £177 odd and within 10s. of 
each other. Mr. Whitlock Sydenham, of 
Padbrooke, was appointed superintendent of 
the highways in 1767 “ being looked upon as 
a person of skill and experience in that 
respect,” and it was agreed he should re- 
ceive a salary of 1s. 8d. a day for every day 
that he shall attend the making and repair- 
ing of the highways, or on business re- 
lating to the highways.1! A bound volume 
of the Highway Accounts for 1767-1822 is 
in the vestry chest. Each year a list is given 
of the persons in arrears of Statute Labour. 


Methods of Travel. 


Methods of transport during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries are suffi- 
ciently clearly indicated in the following 
extracts from the Churchwardens Accounts, 
and need no further elaboration : — 

1686. Payd for myself and horse two days at 
Sessions. 6s. 6d. 

1695. Payd Mr. Norman for lenth (i.e. loan) of 
of a horse to ride to Wellington. 1s. 4d. 

1697. Pd Robert Dommett for a big horse to 

Wellington. 2s. 

Pd for lent of Henry Gill’s horse. 1s. 10d. 

Pd for horse-hier. 2s. 8d. 

1709. Pd Mr. Codner for lent of his mare. 4s. 

1724. Pd for horsehire to Maiden Down. 6d. 

Horses and packhorses were the only 
alternative to Shanks’s pony, until the intro- 
duction of the stage coach. 


Relief of Travellers. 


How great an undertaking was a journey 
by road to London or to the North of Eng- 
land can be gathered from the following 
minute of the Vestry in 1754:— 

A Journey to Yorkshire. At a parish 
meeting held at the White Hart by adjourn- 
ment on 15 April, it was agreed that Lionel 
Chancey, the Parish Clerk, should be paid 
by the Overseers of the Poor 5s. a day for 
travelling to Keighley in Yorkshire, to bring 
home a certain pauper of this parish, who 
had gone there under a certificate from this 
parish. Chancey was to travel thirty-five 
miles a day, and not to delay or halt more 
than two days on both his outward and re- 
turn journey. He was also to take the 
pauper 





4M In 1804 a salary of 6 guineas a year was paid 


15 guineas a year! 
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home, or he would forfeit the payment from | 


the parish of his expenses, and his daily 5s. 

By 1837, when Victoria began to reign, 
nearly the whole country had been “ mac- 
adamised,” and to-day signposts at every 
corner, and petrol-stations every ten miles or 
so, together with pavements for the pedest- 
rians, should make travel easy for the most 
unitiated. Yet, sad to say, the death roll 
through accidents on the road seems to in- 
crease the more in proportion to the many 
impovements, 


G. WATKINS GRUBB. 


(CZECH TRANSLATIONS OF POE’S 

‘RAVEN.’—The following list of Czech 
renderings of Edgar Allan Poe’s * Raven ° is 
a further section of the bibliographical work 
in which I am trying, in collaboration with 
my friend Timotheus Vodicka, to put to- 
gether all foreign translations of Poe's 
superb poem, and which I mentioned before 
at clxxiv. 9. The translation of the title is, 
in all cases, ‘ Havran,’ and so I do not repeat 
it. The indications, presented here, include 
the name of the translator, the title of the 
book, or review, where the translation 
appeared for the first time, the place, date 
and page of it. 


1. Vratislav Karel Sembera. ‘ Kvéty ’ (i.e., 
‘Flowers ’), Vol. IV, Praha, 1869, p. 366. 

2. Augustin Eugen Muzik. ‘ Kvéty,’ Vol. 
VII, Praha, 1885, p. 57-61. 

3. Jaroslav Vrchlicky. Edgar Allan Poe, 
‘Havran a jiné basné’ (i.e.,‘ The Raven, and 
Other Poems’), Praha, 1890. 

4. Karel Dostal Lutinov. ‘ Archa’ (i.e., 
‘The Ark’), Vol. VI, Olomouc, 1918, p. 
168-170. 

5. Vitézslav Nezval. ‘ Prokleti bdsnici ’ 
(.e., ‘The Cursed Poets’), Vol. 2: E. A. 
Poe, Praha, 1928. 

6. O. F. Babler. Edgar Allan Poe, ‘ The 
Raven—Havran,’ with a drawing by Rudolf 
Michalik, Olomouc, 1930. 

7. Jiri Taufer. Ndrodni prace ’ (i.e.,‘ The 
National Work ’), Praha, 15 Jan. 1939, p. 14. 

8. Eugen Stoklas. ‘Archa’ (i.e., ‘ The 
Ark’), Vol. XXVII, Olomouc, 1939, p. 40-42. 

9. Dagmar Wagnerova. Edgar Allan 
Poe, ‘ Havran,’ with a drawing by Frantisek 
Ketzek, Praha, 1945, 





10. R. Havel. Edgar Allan Poe, ‘ Hav- 
ran, with three woodcuts by Michael 
Florian, Stara Rise, 1946. 


The names of the translators include one 
of the most celebrated Czech poets (Jaro- 
slav Vrehlicky, 1853-1912); one of the most 
notable contemporary poets (Vitézslav Nez- 
val, born 1900); two older, half-forgotten 
writers (Vratislav Karel Sembera, 1844-1891, 
and Augustin Eugen Muzik, 1859-1925); a 
Catholic priest and poet (Karel Dostdl 
Lutinov, 1871-1923); a young Communist 
writer (Jiri Taufer); a provincial teacher 
(Eugen Stoklas, born 1882); a young literary 
critic (R. Havel); a young lady (Dagmar 
Wagnerova), who is, astonishing enough for 
a Czech poetess, the great-granddaughter of 
the famous composer Richard Wagner, and 
the daughter of the Czech writer Pavel 
Eisner; and also the author of the present 
bibliography. 

O. F. BABLER. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


OLD INN SIGNS.—The Lamb and Flag 
is fairly common, and is of course the 
Agnus Dei. 


Few signs have undergone so many 
changes as the Salutation. Originally it 
represented the angel saluting Our Blessed 
Lady and this was still occasionally seen in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, In 
the times of the Commonwealth the Puritans 
changed it into the Soldier and Citizen and 
in this form it continued for long after, two 
citizens being represented as bowing politely 
to each other. The Salutation Tavern in 
Billingsgate shows it thus on an old trade 
token and so does the Salutation Tavern in 
Newgate Street. At present it is mostly 
rendered by two hands conjoined as at the 
Salutation Hotel, Perth, where a label is 
added with the words “ You’re welcome to 
the city.” 


Another sign that was quite as common as 
the above was the Angel. It originally 
represented the archangel Gabriel, and was 
a part of the Annunciation sign. Nearly all 
the trade tokens that carry this sign show 
the angel with a scroll in his hands and we 
know that the scroll contained the words he 
used when he spoke to Our Blessed Lady 
at the Annunciation. The Reformers had 


| less objection to an angel than they had to 
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Our Lady, so they blotted her out on their | 


inn signs and left the angel standing. 
Among the famous houses with this sign 
was the one at Islington, and another, still 
extant in London, is the Angel behind St. 
Clement’s Church in the Strand. The 
Angel Inn at Grantham, once belonging to 
the Knights Templars, was standing in 1213 
when King John held his court there. Not 
quite so common is a sign called the Flower- 
pot connected with same. Probably the early 
Reformers objected to Our Lady and the 
Archangel on a sign, and painted them out, 
but they left the vase with the lily in it, which 
is always shown standing between them. 
Then the flower went, after a time, the vase 
being called a flower-pot, and the change so 
made left nothing to wound the most deli- 
cate Protestant conscience. 


The Catherine Wheel is another favourite 
sign, St. Catherine was always a very popu- 
lar saint, and her feast was kept on 25 
Nov. It was in the year 375 that she 
glorified God by a glorious tuartyrdom at 
Alexandria, being torn to pieces by wheels 
armed with sharp spikes. This sign was 
frequently changed, after the Reformation, 
to The Cat and Wheel or even to The Clock 
Wheel. 


Seven Stars. A list of over twenty-five 
inns with this title can easily be made out, 
and there are probably many more. While 
it probably often referred to the constella- 
tion known as the Great Bear, it seems that 
it also meant the seven-starred celestial 
crown shown in old paintings and carvings, 
as being worn in heaven by Our Blessed 
Lady. 

An inn sign that certainly takes us back to 
Catholic times is The Three Kings. There 
was at least one inn in London, at Bucklers- 
bury, with this sign, and it was a favourite 
with the silk mercers, who traded in all kinds 
of rich materials that they brought from 
Cologne. 

Bleeding Heart, Hatton Garden, London. 
The author of ‘ Quaint Signs of Old Inns’ 
(G. J. Monson-Fitzjohn) says that although 
this was the crest of the Douglas family and 
has often been used as a sign, yet in the case 
of this inn it “is more likely that it was 
called after the Church of the Bleeding 
Heart, which of course refers to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary.” 

4: &. 


Readers’ Queries. 


——.. 


KEATS'S ‘BEAUTY IS TRUTH.’—Had 

Keats a literary source for the closing 
lines of his ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’? | 
do not find in any discussion which I have 
seen of either the poet or the poem, an 
suggestion that his conclusion that truth and 
beauty are identical, was not entirely 
original with him. I was therefore, in a 
recent re-reading of Boswell’s ‘Life of 

Johnson,’ struck by the following utterance: 

We have an example of true criticism in Burke’s 
‘Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful’; and, if | 
recollect there is also Du Bos; and Bouhours, who 
shows all beauty to depend on truth. 

_ Dr. Johnson is the speaker, and the occa- 
sion a dinner given by Boswell, 16 Oct. 1769, 
at his lodgings in Old Bond Street! In a 
footnote, to identify Bouhours, G. B. Hill 
says: 

Johnson, perhaps, knew him, through The 
Spectator, No. 62, where it is said that he has 
shown “ that it is impossible for any thought to 
be beautiful which is not just; ... that the basis 
of all wit is truth.” 

The Spectator, No. 62, was written by 
Addison, and the passage in question fol- 
lows? : 

Bouhours whom I look upon to be the most 
penetrating of all the French criticks, has taken 
pains to shew, That it is impossible for any 
Thought to be beautiful which is not just, and has 
not its Foundation in the Nature of Things; That 
the basis of all Wit is Truth; and that no Thought 
can be valuable, of which good Sense is not the 
Ground-work. Boileau has endeavoured to in- 
culcate the same Notion in several Parts of his 
Writings, both in Prose and Verse. 

G. Gregory Smith. who edits the edition 
of The Spectator, furnishes the following 
footnote on this passage: 

The dialogues of Bouhours, entitled La Maniére 
de bien penser dans les ouvrages d’esprit, wherein 
this sentiment occurs appeared in 1687, and was 
translated into English in 1705 by a ‘ Person of 
Quality... Bouhours quotes from the 9th epistle of 
Roileau, ‘Rien n’est beau aue le vrai,’ etc., an 
idea which is familiar in Boileau’s Art of Poetry. 








The line from Boileau quoted by G. G. 
Smith is. I think, the probable source of 
| Keats’s line, and 1s the earliest expression 
| of the thought in words closely paralleling 
| that of Keats. The Epitre IX is Au 


1 ‘ Life of Johnson,’ James Boswell. Ed. by G. 
Birkbeck Hill and L. F. Powell. ii. 90. se 

: The Spectator, Everyman Library edition, 
vol. 1. 
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Marquis de Seignelay, dated 1675, and the 


complete line, which is the 43rd of the poem, 
is Rien n’est beau que le vrai, le vrai seul est 
aimable. 

oo in his ‘ Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful,’ referred to by Dr. Johnson, also 
touches on this theme, but is a dissenters: 


From what has been said in the foregoing section, 
we may easily see, how far the application of 
beauty to virtue may be made with propriety. The 
general application of this quality to virtue has a 
strong tendency to confound our ideas of things; 
and it has given rise to an infinite deal of whimsi- 
cal theory. 

Haro_p H. ScupDeErR. 


RICHARD WHATELY. ANNOTA- 
TIONS TO BACON’S ‘ESSAYS’ 

(1864).— 

p. 251. 


The story, which has become proverbial, of 
“pray don’t nail his ears to the pump,” is a type 
of one class of manoeuvres, where you suggest 
something, or hold out a temptation, under the 
pretext of persuading. 

What story is this? 

p. 457. Who was Angelo Maro, men- 
tioned as an expert in palimpsest-reading? 

p. 506 

Some clowns in the Weald of Kent who had 
been: .. left in a state of gross ignorance, yet 
believed that the Deity did impart special powers 
to certain men: and that belief, coupled with exces- 
sive stupidity, led them to take an insane fanatic 
for a prophet. . . . This actually caused an insur- 
rection in his favour, in order to make him king, 
priest, and prophet of the British Empire. 


When did this happen? 
W. J. HOcKING. 


OHN TILLOTSON.—I am at work on a 

thesis on the life and work of John 
Tillotson (1630-1694), Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. I should be most grateful for 
information as to the whereabouts of any 
manuscript material relating to Tillotson, 
apart from that in the collection of MSS. 
bequeathed by Thomas Birch to the British 
Museum. I am particularly anxious to trace 
any records which may exist of the col- 
laboration between Tillotson and John 
Wilkins prior to the publication of the 
latter’s ‘Essay Towards a Real Character 
and Philosophical Language’ (1668). 


JOHN MACKAY. 


3‘On the Sublime and Beautiful” Section XI. 
p. 147, ‘ Works,’ Boston, 1839, vol. 1. 








"THOMAS SHORTER.—I am anxious to 

trace Thomas Shorter, who in the latter 
part of the sixteenth or the first half of the 
seventeenth century, held land, probably a 
timber yard, on the south bank of the 
Thames, just west of the King’s Barge 
Houses, 

He was, I think, an ancestor of Sir John 
— who died during his mayoralty in 
1688. 

A map of the parish of Christchurch and 
Lambeth in the 1720 and the 1755 editions 
of Strype’s Stow, show this piece of land 
as held by Squire Shorter. 

Were the timber merchants of those days 
members of the Woodmongers Company? 
Their hall was destroyed in 1666. Were any 
records of the Company preserved? If so, 
where are they to be found? 


R. A. BELL. 


JUDGE JOHN BRADSHAW.—As an 

addict to history and genealogy I am in- 
terested in connecting my mother’s ancestors 
with those of the celebrated regicide. She 
was Margaret Bradshaw and a descendant 
of James Bradshaw who was born in 
northern Ireland about 1721. His parents 
were William and Mary Bradshaw who 
came to America in 1729, or thereabouts, 
with their small family. William was a re- 
fined and educated man (for those times) 
and very much concerned about religion and 
politics. Was he a member of the famous 
Bradshaw family that fled to Ireland in 1661 
when the monarchy was restored? 


C. G. Crouse. 


LINK BOYS.—When did they cease to ply 
their trade in London? 


H. A. 


OURCE WANTED.— 

’ “* So, for the brave men fallen for man’s crime 
The young men, beautiful, all unfulfilled, 
The broken and the mangled and the killed, 
For whom no Spring can come in cuckoo-time, 
Let there be beauty spilt like Holy Seed.” 


K. 


GOURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

1. “ All things come round to him who will 
but wait.” 

2. “ The prince that is feared of many, must 
fear many.” 

3. “ He that does one fault at first, and lies to 
hide it, makes it two.” 

O. F. B. 
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Replies. 

IR HENRY POTTINGER, BART. 

(cxcii. 150, 195)—The Eton School 
Register, compiled by the Old Etonian 
Association gives some information :— 

Henry Pottinger (born 1834) went to 
Eton in the summer “ Half” of 1847 and 
left at Easter 1851, and was at W. L. Eliot’s 
House. He went on to Merton College, 
Oxford, and took his B.A. He was called 
to the Bar, Inner Temple, in 1861, and was 
subsequently a magistrate and Deputy 
Lieutenant of the County of Durham. He 
married (in 1865) Mary Adeline, daughter of 
Rev. Edmund Hector Shipperdson of The 
Hermitage, County Durham. 

The Eton Register (1841-1850) was pub- 
lished in 1903 and gives Sir Henry Pottin- 
ger’s address as The Pines, Queen’s Road, 
Richmond, Surrey. I cannot give the date 
of Sir Henry’s death, but the Baronetcy has 
been extinct for over ten years. 

REGINALD B. FELLows. 





His ancestry may be summarised :— 
Thomas Pottinger married Frances, 3rd dau. 
of Eldred Curwen, of Workington Hall, Co. 
Cumberland. Their elder son:— 

Eldred Curwen Pottinger (?-1814), of 
Mount Pottinger, Co. Down, married in 
1779 Ann, dau, of Robert Gordon, Esq., of 
Mount Florid, Co. Down. Their second 
son :— 

Sir Henry Pottinger (1789-1856), G.C.B., 
created a baronet in 1840, Lieut.-Gen. Indian 
Army,Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Hong Kong 1843, P.C. 1844, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Cape of Good Hope 
1846, Governor of Madras 1850-5. He 
married in 1820 Susanna Maria, (C.I.), 
eldest dau. and co-h. of Richard Cooke, of 
Dublin. (References: ‘Peerage and Baron- 
etage,’ J. Foster, 1881; ‘D.N.B.’, 1909, xvi, 
p. 224.) Their sons :— 

Sir Frederick William Pottinger (1831- 
1865), and Sir Henry Pottinger (1834-?), 
were 2nd and 3rd baronets. 

The arms are as follows:— 

Arms: Vert an eastern crown or between 
3 pelicans in their piety ppr. on a canton ar. 
a cross gu. 

Crest: A dexter arm embowed in 
armour ppr. garnished or encircled by an 
eastern crown gu, the hand gauntletted and 


| grasping a sword also ppr. 

Supporters: Dexter, a mandarin holding 
a scroll in his exterior hand all ppr. Sinister 
a Scinde soldier ppr. : 

Motto: Virtus in ardua. (Reference: 
“Peerage and Baronetage,’ J. Foster, 1881.) 


R. C. GaLe, 


In the Oxford University Calendar for 
1852, under the list of ‘ Worcester College, 
Members not on the foundation, M.A.,’ 
occurs the name of Henry Alison Pottinger. 
If he were an elder kinsman, and if there 
were a family connexion with the College, 
it might be worth consulting the records, or 
such a book as Foster’s Alum Oxon. 

X. 


FARLY DIRECTORIES (excii. 150).—A 

‘History, Gazetteer and Directory of 
the County of Essex ’ by William White was 
published in 1848: it was printed “ for the 
author ” by Robert Leader of Sheffield. On 
the title page of this book it is stated that 
William White was the author of similar 
works for the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk 
and Yorkshire. 

W. MarsTon Acres. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 

PERSONS (cxcii. 97, 98).—The church 
of St. Mary Somerset, which was rebuilt by 
Wren after the Great Fire, was pulled down 
in 1871-2 with the exception of the tower, 
and the parish was united with that of St. 
Nicholas Cole Abbey. According to Wil- 
liam Kent's ‘ Encyclopaedia of London’ the 
money obtained from the sale of the site was 
used in building a church at Hoxton. 

‘MR. CHAMBERS’S notes on the church of 
St. Olave, Hart Street, no longer apply as the 
building was almost entirely destroyed by 
German raiders in 1941. 


W. MARSTON ACRES. 


POUND NOTES (cxcii. 107).—Bank notes 
for sums of £1 and under were issued 
by English country bankers during the 
eighteenth century until 1775 when an Act 
of Parliament prohibited the circulation of 
notes of less than £1, and this was followed 
in 1777 by another Act extending the prohi- 
bition to notes under the value of £5. 
In 1797, however, after the restriction of 
cash payments at the Bank of England by 
Order of the Privy Council, the Acts of 
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1775 and 1777 were suspended and the Bank 
of England issued notes for £1 for the first 
time while many country bankers resumed 
such issues. When cash payments were 
resumed in 1821 the Bank of England ceased 
to issue £1 notes, and except for a short 
period during a crisis in 1825 did not again 
issue such notes until 1914. Country 
bankers were permitted by an Act of 1822 to 
continue the issue of notes for less than £5 
until 1833, of which permission many took 
advantage. Scottish bank notes for £1 are 
still issued by those banks which retain the 
right of issue. 
W. MARSTON ACRES. 


WILLIAM TEMPEST, F.R.S. (cxcii. 126, 

197, s.v. ‘Biographical Information 
Desired ’).—See also Eton College Register 
1698-1752 (by R. A. Austen-Leigh, 1927) 
which gives a few details additional to those 
set out at cxcii, 197—e.g., that he’ was ad- 
mitted student of the Middle Temple, 17 
April 1706. A reference quoted is Etoniana 
Magazine, p. 224. 

(Brig.) H. BULLOCK. 


(CHURCH SERVICES (cxci. 214; cxcii. 40, 

86).—It would seem that the direction 
of Bishop Phillpotts to the clergy of Devon 
always to wear a surplice in the pulpit was 
not quite such an innovation as has been 
supposed. The Rev. H. C. Adams, writing 
in 1878, of the parish of Cornworthy, in 
South Devon, before the time of Bishop 
Phillpotts, mentions that the parishioners 
had been wont to see the surplice in the 
pulpit from time immemorial. The wearing 
of a gown by visiting clergy is spoken of 
as a novelty there. See ‘ Wykehamica, A 
History of Winchester College’ (Oxford, 
1878), p. 333 note. 

M. 


A. C. E, enquires, among other things, 
about the date when the wearing of wigs 
by bishops ceased. According to the Rev. 
W. D. Sweeting—vide ‘ Ely, The Cathedral 
and See’ (Bell’s Cathedral Series, London, 
1902), p. 130—Thomas Turton (1780-1864), 
Bishop of Ely from 1845-1864, “was the 
last Bishop of Ely, and is thought to have 
been the last bishop in England, who wore 
the episcopal wig.” The ‘ D.N.B.’ article on 
Turton (which makes no mention of the 
wig) says that he was, for several years be- 





fore his death, precluded from the active 


| discharge of his episcopal functions by in- 
creasing infirmities, so perhaps the date at 


which the episcopal wig was last officially 
seen might be put as about 1860. 


K. R. Wess. 
University College, Southampton. 


YORKSHIRE NAMES IN EARLY NINE- 

TEENTH CENTURY (cxcii. 172).—In 
this list of names I note that of John Yorke. 
If your querist will permit the reference 
Brewsley Hall (as printed) to be revised to 
Bewerley Hall, then the following data are 
applicable. 

Seats of Gentry in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, given in Baines’ Directory for 
1822 (Vol, i, p. 644) include:-—‘ Bewerley 
Hall. 1 m. S. of Pateley Bridge. John 
Yorke, Esq.” (Pateley Bridge is about 11 
miles S.W. of Ripon). The Hall was recon- 
structed in the year 1820. 

The Directory would undoubtedly refer 
to John Yorke of Halton and Bewerley— 
born 29 Feb. 1776: died 5 Feb. 1857: buried 
at Pateley Bridge. (High Sheriff of York- 
shire in the year 1818.) He was succeeded 
by his son (another John Yorke), who in 
turn was succeeded by his brother, Thomas 
Edward Yorke. The pedigree of this family 
is the last in Vol. ii. of Foster’s ‘ Pedigrees 
of Yorks Families’ (pub. 1874). 

D. GwyTHER Moore, 
Member, Yorks, Arch. Soc. 


2. Rev. Brian Cooke, Weldrake. The 
Rev. Robert Bryan Cooke, Rector of Whel- 
drake, and Prebendary of York Minster, 
born 29 Aug. 1800, was the second son of 
Bryan Cooke, Esq. of Owston and Gwy- 
saney. (See Burke’s ‘ L.G.’) 

3. General Maister, Littlethorpe. Gen- 
eral John Maister of Littlethorpe, near 
Ripon, born 1778, was the third son of 
Arthur Maister, Esq., of Kingston-upon- 
Hull. (See Burke’s ‘L.G.’ under Maister of 
Skeffling.) 

4. Dr. Lawson, D.D., of York. He 
may have been the Rev. Marmaduke Law- 
son, M.A., Rector of Sproatley, and Pre- 
bendary of Ripon, born 1749, died 1814. 
(See ‘ Lawson of Aldborough and Borough- 
bridge,’ in Burke’s ‘ L.G.”). 

7. K. T. L. Hodgson, Highthorn. He 
may have been Nathaniel Thomas Lumley 
Hodgson, Esq., of Highthorne, Co. York, 
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born 21 Sept. 1808. (See Burke’s ‘ L.G.’) 

9. John Yorke, Brewsley Hall, Ripon. 
(See Burke’s ‘ L.G.”’) 

10. Captain Hotham, R.N., York. Was 
he Captain Sir Charles Hotham, K.C.B., 
R.N., born 1806? (See ‘Hotham,’ in 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage.’) 

13. Yarburgh Graeme, Burlington. He 
would appear to have been the son of Sarah 
Yarburgh who married 1 Aug. 1782, John 
Graeme, nephew of John Graeme, Esq., of 
Sowerby House, East Riding, Co. York. 
(See Burke’s ‘L.G.’ under ‘ Yarburgh, of 
Heslington Hall.”’) 

There is a short memoir of General 
Maister in The Illustrated London News of 
19 June 1852. He was interred in the 
Minster at Ripon. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


LAST WORDS OF FAMOUS MEN (cxcii. 

150)—An excellent book by “ Bega” 
was published by Williams & Norgate Ltd. 
in 1930. Its title coincides exactly with the 
heading of your correspondent’s query. It 
contains the last sayings of about four 
hundred and sixty famous men, and quotes 
authorities in each case. 


WILFRED H. HOoLpEN. 


Dying words of Christians are in ‘ Sunset 
Glories’ by E. A. L., 1886. Over one 
hundred famous last words are given in 
Stevenson’s ‘ Book of Quotations’ under the 
heading “ Death: Last Words.” 


CHARLES A. TEARE. 


5 HoP O’ MY THUMB’ (cxcii. 172).—This 

was first published under the name of 
‘Le Petit Poucet’ in Charles Perrault’s 
‘Contes de Ma Mére l’Oye’ 1697. It is in 
Andrew Lang’s ‘The Blue Fairy Book’ 
under the name of ‘ Little Thumb.’ 

Lang published in 1888 ‘ Perrault’s Popu- 
lar Tales” from the original, with introduc- 
tion and notes. 

M. H. Dopps. 


‘THE MORICE FAMILY OF WERRING- 

TON (cxcii. 178).—Your correspondent 
may like to add this to his very full pedigree 
of this family. John Morice (16307-1705) had 
a younger daughter Mary, born about 1665, 





who married, as his first wife, Capt. John , 
Bonnell of Walthamstow. They had issue, | 


—_— 


with two sons, John, b. 1687, d. 1689, and 
Nicholas, b. and d. 1688, a daughter Anna 
Maria Bonnel who married Robert Atkyns 
as shown in the pedigree. Mary Bonnell 
died on 16 Sept. 1691 in her 27th year. 
Her monumental inscription at Waltham. 
stow describes her as daughter of John and 
granddaughter of Sir William Morice: see 
Walthamstow Antiquarian Society’s Pub- 
lication, No. 27, p. 12. In the same volume 
is a reproduction of a print of the Bonnell 
monument showing the arms of Bonnell 
impaling [Gules] a lion rampant reguardant 
[or], a crescent for difference, for Morice: 
rs also Lyson’s ‘Environs of London,’ iy, 
212. 

J. B. WuitMore, 


LENTON PRIORY, NOTTS (cxcii. 16, 

175).—It would appear that unfor- 
tunately no view of the Gatehouse is known 
and I would thank both your contributor 
and yourself, Sir, for your help in exploring 
the avenues which ‘Notes and Queries’ 
happily opens on so many interesting but 
difficult points. 

R. H. Extiotr. 


Goop FRIDAY (cxc. 260).—The Catholic 
Encyclopaedia, vi, 643, says: 

The origin of the term Good Friday is not clear. 
Some say it is from ‘ God’s Friday’ (Goftes 
Freitag) . . .; others maintain that it is from the 
German Gute Freitag, and not specially English. 


See also Hook, ‘Church Dictionary,’ p. 
368. 


JOHN YEOWELL. 


JOHN AND THOMAS BOWLES (cxcii. 

150).—A list of prints by these eight- 
eenth-century engravers can be found in 
Bryan’s ‘Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers’ and in Slater’s ‘ Engravings and 
Their Value.’ John Bowles published 
‘Prospects’ of Cathedrals, London, and 
Royal Palaces, 1720-1724. 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 


[DALCROZE (cxcii. 150). — Jacques- 

Dalcroze, Emile (not Emile Jacques 
Dalcroze), born at Vienna 6 July 1865. of 
French parentage, Swiss citizen, still alive, 
probably lives at or near Geneva. Not only 
a dance expert but an eminent Swiss com- 
poser. Details in every musical dictionary. 


ALFRED LOEWENBERG. 
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The Library. 





Shakespeare’s “ Histories,” Mirrors of Eliza- 
bethan Policy. By Lily B. Campbell. 
Ward Ritchie Press, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. $6.75. 


THIS is a further learned contribution to 

the work recently done by Professor 
Dover Wilson and Dr. Tillyard here and a 
group of American scholars to make us 
aware of the eager and passionate interest 
of Shakespeare, indeed of all Elizabethan 
dramatists in politics and contemporary his- 
tory, and to recapture the pattern and frame- 
work of political vision then, so unlike the 
democratic or social-democratic pattern 
with which we have been familiar in the last 
century and a half. Like Dr. Tillyard’s re- 
cent study of the Shakespeare histories and 
the studies of ‘Henry IV’ and ‘ Henry V’ 
by Professor Dover Wilson it is a valuable 
book of reference for the whole science and 
art of history in the Tudor period, but as 
interpretive criticism, as a valuation of a 
separate category of Shakespeare’s art 
it does not take us very far. The older 
view of Shakespeare’s chronicle plays 
is that Shakespeare wrote them, like 
Milton his political pamphlets, with a 
glorious but only rhetorical left hand and 
that his achievement in ‘ Henry V,’ the cul- 
mination of the whole grand experiment, is 
something like the practical poetical achieve- 
ment of Dryden or Kipling as Mr. T. S. 
Eliot defends them, superb in their kind, but 
not quite poetry; rhetoric, yes! and a good 
deal besides. 

What we are really given here is the lining 
of all history for Shakespeare’s contempor- 
aries, as we get it in Spenser. This is an 
enormous enrichment. We get all the time 
the sort of parallel which Shakespeare him- 
self supplies in the comparison of Essex’s 
anticipated victorious return from Ireland 
and the triumphant home-coming of Henry 

at is never suggested is the really 
disconcerting pessimism of Shakespeare’s 
politics, as deep as Swift's or Machiavelli’s, 
Which is seen at its clearest in ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida,’ Shakespeare’s irony and bewilder- 
ment at crisis: “ Strength should be lord of 
imbecility.” What a reductio ad absurdum 
this is! “So much by way of reason.” 
Shakespeare at his deepest on human his- 








| tory or fable, Shakespeare in ‘Lear,’ is 


really at one with Pascal who might have 
had Lear in mind in his great passage on 
Man as a disinherited and dethroned king. 
The whole significance of Shakespeare’s 
histories lies really in these very rare but 
illuminating asides which give the whole 
show away—Falstaff’s version of father and 
son, so much richer, more genial and 
human, than the historic one, the three or 
four really sympathetic and _ prophetic 
utterances of Shakespeare’s Joan of Arc, 
the irony, the laughing wisdom of Faucon- 
bridge — Quixote and Sancho in one — 
Falstaff on gravity, like Hamlet on 
Polonius, the humour in ‘Richard II,’ 
grasped by Alec Guinness, and in ‘ Richard 
Ill’ Take such things away and the 
Histories are no longer Shakespeare. 

Still, the proper reaction to this book is 
one of gratitude. It is as full of meat as 
Professor Dover Wilson’s ‘Fortunes of 
Falstaff,’ and we rise from it knowing so 
much more of the contemporary pageant 
that these figures must have evoked in the 
minds of contemporaries. It is tersely 
written and covers its vast field quickly and 
it is a book that every Shakespeare scholar 
will covet. 


The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1829-32. 
The Text revised from a photostat in the 
National Library of Scotland. (Oliver and 
Boyd for the Editor.) 


SCOTT'S *‘ Journal’ is, or should be, by this 

time, a classic. He took to it, he says, 
following Byron’s example and persevered 
with it till he could write no more. Ruined 
in fortune and increasingly broken in health, 
he was determined to do his best for his 
creditors. He continued to write novels 
which are well worth reading and were un- 
duly disparaged by his associates. He was 
still powerful as a controversialist when he 
thcught the rights of Scotland were usurped. 
He worked so hard, starting at 7 in the 
morning, that he could find time to see 
his friends. He retained a vivid interest in 
his old studies; he was always helping ne’er- 
do-weels; and taking a particular and prac- 
tical interest in young people. 

The ‘Journal’ shows all this and a fine 
Roman stoicism without its freakish conceit 
of wisdom. It may seem strange that he 
should have added any writing to his daily 
task, when the strain of it showed his plain 
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collapse in body and mind. But, being 
alone, with Lockhart far away, he had no 
sensible, cultivated friend to talk with. So 
he braced himself to continued effort by 
talking to himself and not sparing rebuke 
when he idled or did not do the work he 
intended and took to something else. The 
* Journal’ was published in 1890 and the 
editing of it was not adequate. There is a 
mistake, for instance, about the words of the 
sundial at Abbotsford used as an: illustra- 
tion, though they are sufficiently plain to 
those who examine it carefully. Here Lock- 
hart may have intervened to improve Scott’s 
Greek and we can now see that in the 
‘Life’ he took unusual liberties when he 
used the ‘ Journal,’ altering the text for one 
reason or another and even putting together 
two passages of different date. We want the 
text as it was written with notes where they 
are needed. The first part of a recension 
worthy of the occasion was published by 
Principal Tait and duly commended in 
‘Notes and Queries.’ Now the last instal- 
ment has appeared, completing the 
‘Journal. The Preface begins with a 
memoir of Tait. His long and devoted 
labour of love ended in 1945 at the ripe age 
of 85. Bearing a name famous alike in 
learning and sport, he had a distinguished 
career in both and after doing excellent 
work in India, came home to concentrate on 
Scott with results recognised as admirable 
by the few qualified to judge of them. When 
he had to give up his work, he asked Mr. 
W. M. Parker to take it on. The choice 
was happy. Mr. Parker had already shown 
his skill as an expert student of Scott and 
here he has paid ample and careful atten- 
tion to solving difficulties due to the 
paralysed hand and mind. The four pages 
of facsimile reproduced show the heavy task 
of making things out. Turning to the edi- 
tion of 1890, the reader will find the whole 
of the entry for 19 May 1831 missing. Such 
omissions, noted here and there in 1946, 
were frequent throughout and when a pas- 
sage beat the editor he cut it out and altered 
the next sentence to make it run on. A 
note on p. 168 concerning suicide points to 
an omission due to a “ complete misunder- 
standing of the passage,” which had been 
printed by Lockhart in full in 1837. 


| Records of the Worshipful Company of 


Shipwrights. Vol. 2, 1728 to 1858. Being 
an Alphabetical Digest of Freemen ang 
Apprentices, etc. Compiled from the 
Company’s Records by C. Harold Ridge, 
FS.A. With an introductory note of 
some London Civic Institutions by P. E 
Jones, LL.B. (Phillimore & Co. Ltd.) 
MER. Jones’s introduction might well be 
used as a preface to the Records of 
other City Companies, explaining, as it does 
the government of the City of London an 
the part the City Companies took in that 
government. Much information is given in 
the limited space of eighteen pages and the 
value of that information is increased by the 


fact that it has been brought up to th 
present time. 


The general history of the Shipwrig 
Company was contained in Vol. 1. 
nine pages in the present volume bring that 
history up to later years, and include th 
Royal Warrant granted to the Company if 
1920. 


The information in these nine pages is ine 
teresting as it shows differences between thé 
Shipwrights and other Companies, In thé 
case of most Companies, after a member 
had served his apprenticeship he became &@ 
freeman and then (if he started on his own 
account as a master man) a Liveryman, and 
as such took part in the governance of the 
Company. In course of time he would b 
elected on the Court of Assistants, the 
number of whom was strictly limited. If 
the case of the Shipwrights, an apprentic 
on taking up his freedom could, at once, t 
chosen as an Assistant. 


Also the Shipwrights, although they h 
their headquarters in London’, were cal 
“The Shipwrights of England ” until rece 
years and, therefore, presumably had com 
trol of provincial shipyards as well as those 
of London, whereas the other Compani 
were limited to the City of London and iff 
suburbs. There still exists at Newcastle 
upon-Tyne representatives of the Joine 
Company of that city and there is litt 
doubt that other cities had their own trad 
Guilds, 
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